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satisfied me that its great commercial impor- 
tance was only a question of time. 

The _ climate of both Territories is mild, 
though colder and wetter than California. The 
rivers sometimes freeze over, though only for 
a short time. Stock are never housed, though 
fed during a month or two in the winter. 

Their productions are similar to those of Cali- 
fornia, except those of its southern and tropical 
portion. Both of them are sparsely populated — 
Oregon containing about 40,000,* and Washing- 
ton 5,000f souls. The towns in both are small, 
Portland the largest in Oregon, containing less 
than 1,500, and Olympia, the largest in Wash- 
ington, less than 400. Both countries are re- 
tarded in their growth by hostile Indians. Both 
suffer materially for want of a market for their 
produce — California being their principal outlet 
except for timber, some of which is sold in 
China and the East Indies. This is a serious 
drawback to the progress of the whole coast. 

Both Territories have more or less of the pre- 
cious metals of California, though to what extent 
is not yet known. Both have also what Cali- 
fornia has not — extensive Coal mines, of the 
richness of which we know but the beginning. 
Both, also like California, have an important 
future. Their development may be slow, but it 
will be sure. Already the foundations are laid 
there of education and religion, and of good law 
and commercial greatness. Churches, acade- 
mies, and even colleges, are already there, and 
among a people settled with their children upon 
the soil. If the noble men now struggling there 
can preserve the liberties of the territory from 
the slavery plotters of the South, who are now 
politically active and dominant,! (and we believe 
they can) our very best institutions will be 
established there, to bless and enrich the mil- 
lions that are yet to crowd those hills and 
vales. 



* In 1853 the population by census counted 33,324, 
and in 1858, 42,862. In the same years the valuation 
of taxable property was $4,578,033 and $18,463,372. 
See " Journal" for Fbb., 1859, p. 62. 

t The census of Washington in 1853 gave 3,965 in- 
habitants. 

X Active ; but not dominant. — Ed. 



In conclusion, I would say that the whole 
Pacific Coast promises well for its future popu- 
lation. The position of those great Territories, 
with their great resources, their splendid har- 
bors, fronting on the world's greatest* ocean- 
and over against the world's oldest and most 
populous nations, is indicative of their destiny. 
They are at present occupied by a race unsur- 
passed in general intelligence, energy, and am- 
bition, while everything in the climate and the 
physical aspects of the country favors the pro- 
duction of as manly and vigorous a race as ever 
had committed to them responsibilities so great. 

California has been called the Palestine of the 
Pacific. And the term has not been inaptly 
applied. In climate, soil, and productions ; in 
the general appearance both of the hills and 
valleys ; in the dews and rains and everlasting- 
snows ; in the wild flowers and fruits, and " the 
cattle on a thousand hills," as well as the sea- 
sons that divide the year, there are resemblances 
that impress every traveler that visits both. 
By the providential concealment of the gold 
till the laud was in the possession of a Christian 
and Protestant people, and then by the discov- 
ery so rapidly peopling it, mainly from the 
North and East, and so securing it to freedom as 
well as to a pure religion, can we not trace the 
resemblance still further, and hope at least that 
it may also be a Holy land, whose chosen peo- 
ple shall, from their commanding position, go 
forth to bless eoery oilier. 



ASTRONOMICAL POSITIONS. 
At the monthly meeting of the Chicago His- 
toral Society, held on the 19th April, 1859, the 
following latitudes and longitudes of places 
were announced by Col. J. D. Graham, as hav- 
ing been recently determined by him from As- 
tronomical Observations, viz. : 

Long. 
Lat. N. W. of Greenwich. 

1. Chicago — Dome of Ct. 

House 41°53'06".2 87° 38' 01".2 

2. Michigan City, Ind. — 

Top of a sandhill 

N.K.fromR.RDpt-41° 43' 25" 86° 54' 21".15 

3. Waukegan, 111.— The 

dome of the Court 

House 42° 21' 43".7 87° 50' 10".65 



